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conditions the standards to be applied. In regard to the few funda- 
mental axioms of morality, it will make no difference whether the 
agent be an individual or a nation. And beyond this, in point of 
devotion to duty, in loyalty to principles established, in fidelity to 
obligations assumed, in respect for the rights of others, international 
ethics must be raised to the same level as ethics in their personal 
form. This is the goal toward which moral evolution tends, the ideal 
which the friends of progress consciously should make their own. 
But these conclusions concern the spirit or the form of morals, and 
only in part their content. On the side of content there are varying 
conditions which work out differences of result. 

A. C. Armstrong. 
Wesleyan University, 

MlDDLETOWN, CONN. 



EEVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

The Great Society: A Psychological Analysis. Graham Wallas. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1914. Pp. xii + 382. 
This new volume by the author of " Human Nature in Politics " is one 
of numerous contemporary attempts to state, and contribute to the solu- 
tion of, the problems which the large-scale organization of society has so 
precipitately thrust upon us. That extension of social scale seemed at first 
to promise an enormous betterment of human life; but as yet it is not 
fulfilling that promise. Misgivings are arising on every hand ; the earlier 
naive delight in progress is gone. We are realizing that in spite of our 
material successes there are " strangely few signs of that harmony of the 
whole being which constitutes happiness" (p. 7). The workers in our 
industrial regime have not found satisfaction for their inner needs. " The 
Great Society has resulted in a degree of discomfort and uncertainty 
which was unexpected by those who helped to make it. Its successes have 
rather been in the removal of certain specific causes of TJnhappiness than 
in the production of positive Happiness" (p. 322). Moreover, "we find 
ourselves sometimes doubting, not only as to the future happiness of in- 
dividuals in the Great Society, but as to the permanence of the Great 
Society itself" (p. 8). Many elements are threatening its cohesiveness ; 
" the civilization which we have adopted so rapidly and with so little fore- 
thought may prove unable to secure either a harmonious life for its mem- 
bers or even its own stability" (p. 14). And so, "we feel that we must 
reconsider the basis of our organized life because, without reconsidera- 
tion, we have no chance of controlling it " (p. 14). The basis of this life 
is fundamentally psychological ; this book, then, " is written with the 
practical purpose of bringing the knowledge which has been accumulated 
by psychologists into touch with the actual problems of present civilized 
life" (p. 18). The opening chapter lays down this programme; the nine 
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chapters following discuss Instinct and Intelligence, Habit, Fear, The 
Psychology of the Crowd, Love and Hatred, etc.; the three final chapters 
aim to draw practical conclusions from these studies, and deal with the 
Organization, respectively, of Thought, Will, and Happiness. 

In a word, then, the purpose of the book is, avowedly, to find in the 
study of social psychology guidance for increasing the happiness of man. 
It is neither a superficial panegyric upon the blessings of our civilization 
nor a rhetorical arraignment of evil conditions; it is a sensible and 
thoughtful inquiry. Nowhere brilliant or strikingly original, and offering 
no noteworthy contribution to our thought, it is clear, well-written, and 
sane in its advice. The author is well-read in ancient and modern history 
and abreast of the literature of his subject, full of illustrations from 
classic writers, and with all the modern catch-words at his pen's tip. 
There is little to take exception to, unless it be his tendency to long- 
windedness; the book (like many another!) might well have been com- 
pressed into half its bulk. 

The doubt, however, persists in the reviewer's mind whether the method 
employed is, after all, as useful as the author expects it to be — whether 
these psychological discussions that make up the bulk of the book ap- 
preciably further the solution of the practical problems that confront us. 
Certainly the relevance of many of these discussions to the issues finally 
raised is not obvious; the whole middle part of the book seems more or 
less tangential to the practical studies suggested in the opening chapter 
and carried out in the closing chapters. There is no particular gospel that 
emerges; the suspicion recurs that instead of following a definite clue 
through these rambling observations and criticisms, the author is simply 
filling in with notes that he has collected on various matters interesting 
to him without himself finding in them any specific leading. 

This need not be taken to mean that these chapters in social psychol- 
ogy were not worth writing. There is much acute observation of contem- 
porary life in them, as well as some adequate, if rather familiar, criticism 
of out-worn theories. One of the best of the episodes is the polemic 
against the anti-intellectualism of the day — the tendency to put instinct 
above reason. " Intelligence is not a subordinate ' apparatus ' set in action 
by Instinct; and the tendency so to treat it constitutes a real social 
danger" (p. ix). "Thought may be late in evolution, it may be deplor- 
ably weak in driving power, but without its guidance no man or organi- 
zation can find a safe path amid the vast impersonal complexities of the 
universe as we have learnt to see it" (p. 45). "Does history show that 
Instinct or Reason is the better guide? It is easy to make out a strong 
case for Instinct . . . and yet, if Reason has slain its thousands, the ac- 
ceptance of Instinct as evidence has slain its tens of thousands. ... In 
the Great Society both the danger of Instinctive Inference and the com- 
parative reliability of Reason yearly increase " (pp. 224-25). It is the 
" passion of thought " which is to be our salvation. 

Another cogent passage is that which points out the danger of a smug 
conservatism. " The enlargement of scale which makes Habit increas- 
ingly necessary in the Great Society, increases also the necessity of criti- 
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eising and, from time to time, abandoning existing habits. ... In every 
art the power and responsibility of the man who requires, and by ever new 
efforts retains, the habit of origination are now increasing " (pp. 81-82). 
This radicalism is surely carried too far, however, in the passage : " That 
crystallization of past habits and current opinions, which we call duty, 
does not exist [for the originator]. His business is to be perpetually and 
ever-freshly himself" (p. 83). 

Especially timely is the author's criticism of the arguments for war. 
He admits that the instinct of pugnacity is native to man, and that 
" since acquired habits [of restraint] are not transmitted, each generation 
will be born with fighting instincts which must be kept under by Habit. 
But a Habit which ignores a strong instinct produces, as I have said, the 
condition of ' baulked disposition,' and the character and nervous system 
of a man in that condition are apt to degenerate" (p. 172). "The fact 
does remain that a rather large proportion of the members of the Great 
Society honestly feel from time to time that they would be improved by a 
war, and are only restrained by the fear of ' the infinite ' — by the strong 
probability that they may get more war than is necessary to improve their 
digestions" (p. 174). Various troubles are caused by this "baulked dis- 
position," parallel to those which Freud has pointed out in another sphere. 
So we must find, as James suggested, a " moral equivalent for war." That 
is, men's " powers must be exercised, and the secrets of their nature 
searched by a way of living more varied, more colored, more exhilarating 
than that which most of the present English governing class seems to con- 
template in its legislative plans for improving the condition of the gov- 
erned." For " we have now made our national houses so vast and complex 
that the custom of firing them in order to warm our souls is yearly becom- 
ing more dangerous and expensive, and the necessity of inventing some 
other nervous tonic more urgent" (p. 175). 

But it is in the last three chapters that the discussion becomes pre- 
dominantly practical; and it is here that we have the author's particular 
message, which is the necessity of a better organization of the collective 
thought and will. He examines the expedients by which the knowledge of 
the various members of society can be more effectively utilized to guide 
their common action. The State must provide a better "endowment of 
thought," " instead of trusting to the appearance of thought as a by-prod- 
uct " (p. 188). The conditions favorable to the growth.of creative thought 
are examined in some detail. A description of a debate in the House of 
Commons (pp. 252 ff.) will be read with amusement and satisfaction by all 
who have had the privilege of listening to that august body in session. 
But indeed we had all " seen squirrels run round in a cage before." The 
author points out that it is not the politicians there who do the real think- 
ing for the nation, but the high officials in the Whitehall offices. " From 
the point of view of economy in time and effort, the official organization is 
immeasurably superior to the Parliamentary " (p. 268). H holds that the 
size of deliberative assemblies should be reduced, and that more business 
should be left to committees ; argument should be carried on in private 
and informal groups to a greater extent than at present. This chapter, 
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which is the best in the book, concludes with a consideration of the possi- 
bilities of organizing the non-official thought of the nation ; working men 
and women should be formed into " effective dialectical groups." There is 
too much passive reading; oral discussion must be stimulated. 

As to the organization of man's will, we are not only " without a col- 
lective plan," but " without the machinery which would make a collective 
plan possible" (p. 289). At present the social machinery is controlled 
mainly by the capitalists. The author discusses at some length the alter- 
native proposals of socialists and syndicalists, and concludes : " Neither 
Individualism, nor Socialism, nor Syndicalism, afford by themselves a 
single sufficient basis for the Will-Organization of the Great Society. 
It may be that no satisfactory Will-Organization of human beings with 
their present limitations, in a society on so vast a scale, is possible, and 
that we must ultimately choose either to live on a smaller scale, or to pay 
for the advantages of the larger scale by constant dissatisfaction with our 
relations to each other. But the effort of inventing a better Will-Organi- 
zation than now exists is at least worth while. That invention will re- 
quire the cooperation of many minds and the experience of many years. 
It is clear, however, that it will have to contain all the three elements 
which I have just discussed" (p. 309). 

The final chapter, on the Organization of Happiness, returns to the 
original thesis, that our present order is not making men happy. It has 
no panacea to offer, but a number of minor suggestions. For example, 
managers of industry must introduce variety into the work offered to em- 
ployees, even at a sacrifice in efficiency; pains must be taken to preserve 
the self-respect of the workers, and to enable them to employ all their 
faculties. The principle of the Sabbatical year may well be applied to all 
industries. Care must be taken not to make unnecessary or over-complex 
regulations to burden life and interfere with its freedom. 

With such tentative and piecemeal suggestions, rather than with any 
sweeping scheme of reform, the author leaves us. We miss the large vision 
and daring proposals of, say, Mr. H. C. Wells; but we have an ideal of 
scholarliness, of basing our efforts for progress upon a scientific knowledge 
of human nature and its needs, that is conspicuously lacking in many con- 
temporary discussions of these problems. Just how some of Mr. Wallas's 
more abstract and prosy discussions are to shed light upon them does not 
always clearly appear. But psychological analysis and theory of even 
remote utility is infinitely more desirable — if less readable — than the 
superficial rhetoric and appealing " instances " of more popular writers. 
Wesleyan University, Durant Drake. 

MlDDLETOWN, CONN. 



JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 

AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY. July, 1914. A Syn- 
thetic Genetic Study of Fear, Chapter II. (pp. 321-392) : G. Stanley 
Hall. - In children the fears of certain high places, falling or orienta- 
tion to gravity, along with a love for climbing, leaping from high plac s. 



